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‘The book may be recommended as a wholesome antidote to those new 
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1886. ; 

‘* Thought, learning, long experience, quick and constant observation, and a 
play of mind which keeps it free from all mere trammels of theory—such are the 
qualifications which the author of this little manual brought to the task of writing 
it.”—St. James's Gazette, Dec. 22, 1886. 

‘‘ The chapter on the training of the singing voice really embraces every point 
of view that is of interest to these who have in hand the development of the 
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**Golden rules might be multiplied ‘ad infinitum’ from Dr. Mackenzie’s 
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MUSICAL MIS-READINGS FROM LATIN 
AUTHORS. 


IT has occurred to me of late that the writings of the classical 
authors, if viewed from the stand-point of the musician, might 
be found to contain not a few significant meanings as well 
as appropriate prophecies or “ sortes” bearing on recent events 
connected with the art which is dearest to my readers. For 
example, the following stanza of Horace :— 
“Integer vite scelerisque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis nec arcu, 


Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra,” 


obviously refers to a recently -published dictionary of musicians. 
“ Fuscus,” as is well-known, is the Latin for “ brown,” and the 
“envenomed shafts” are probably a poetic mode of alluding 
to the attacks made by the editor on certain musicians. 
The general bent of the verses is against undue obfuscation, 
and we gather therefore that Horace would not have joined 
in the chorus of approval which, with hardly an exception, 
has greeted the work in question. Again, the phrase, “ neque 
semper arcum tendit Apollo,” has evidently never been 
correctly interpreted. Apollo was the patron of musicians, 
and it therefore stands to reason that the true translation is 
“nor is Apollo always tightening his (fiddle) bow,” unless it 
may be that, while appearing to say “nor is Apollo always 
stringing his bow,” the fact rea//y means “ bowing the string” 
For does not Mr. Swinburne say in the oft-quoted chorus 
from “ Atalanta in Calydon ” :-— 
“Time with a gift of tears, 
Grief with a glass that ran ;” 

whereas the hour-glass is the especial symbol of Time rather 
than grief? Then, again, in the fifth book of Virgil, we read 
how the princely youths were started in their evolutions by 
Epytides, who signum dedit insonuttque flagello. HUHere, again, 
all the commentators have missed the true meaning of the 
passage translating “ flagello” whip. Now with perfect con- 
fidence we propose as a simple and irresistibly appropriate 
rendering “sounded his flageolet.” Again, the oft-quoted 
dictum of “lucus a non lucendo”—though this by the way is 
not a quotation from a classical writer—has always seemed 
to us to foreshadow the unworthy antagonism directed 
against the doyen of English literary musicians, the most genial 
of men and delightful of writers, who, to quote another familiar 
saying, seeks truth in the groves of Academe. Another 
instance of total failure on the part of commentators to grasp 
the true meaning of an important situation is furnished by 
the celebrated threat : 


“ Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.” 


The word, which hasto be understood with superos is notdeos, 
but cércos. Then the full force of the line becomes as clear 
as daylight. It is the enunciation of her resolve by an 
operatic singer to adopt what I may be pardoned for calling 
the ad claptraptandum style :—“If I cannot sway the upper 
circles, I will rouse the enthusiasm of the pit.”. What, again, 
can be more manifest than the musical application of the 
well-known exhortation : \ 


“ Macte, puer, virtute nova, sic itur ad astra !” 


Addressed to a youthful prodigy it gains in point and 
appropriateness by being rendered, as I suggest, “ Continue 
to cultivate your extraordinary virtuosity ; that is the way to 
become a‘star!’”" , 

While exceedingly averse to tampering with the accepted 
text, I must confess that there are some passages in which 
striking improvements in the sense are obtainable by emen- 
dations irresistibly suggested by a careful consideration of the 








context from the point of view of the musician. . Such, for 
example, is the statement by one of the interlocutors in the 
IXth Eclogue: 
, “ Seepe ego longos 
Cantando puerum inemini me condere soles.” 

Here I suggest that we should read “solos” and the 
notorious difficulties of the passage vanish as if by magic— 
“T remember that in my boyhood I often used to perform 
long solos.” 

One of the most curious features of this fascinating 
subject is the clairvoyance which many of the classical 
authors have shown in regard to familiar personages of the 
musical world of to-day. These allusions abound, sometimes 
slightly veiled, sometimes transparently clear and unmis- 
takable. But as I have already hinted above, these sayings 
are not always to be accepted as final verdicts on the person- 
ages in question, The clairvoyant author is human, after all, 
and belongs, by anticipation or unconsciously, to a clique or 
school. For example, the phrase “sub Rosa,” for so many 
centuries employed in connection with acts done in a clan- 
destine and underhand fashion, is being in this very generation 
refuted and shown to be the sinister augury of a “ prophet 
of ill” by the world-wide successes of the director of our 
leading English Opera Company. On the other hand, the 
conductor of the Crystal Palace had a warm panegyrist in 
Terence if, as I think my readers will readily allow, the 
Roman dramatist made special reference to him in the 
hackneyed quotation, “Homo sum: humani nihil a me 
alienum puto ’—“ I am a man, and anything of Manns claims 
my sympathy.” While we are treating of this personal 
branch of the subject I feel I ought not to forego the oppor- 
tunity of hazarding the conjecture that pro ut, a collocation 
of words of very frequent occurrence in the writings of authors 
of the best Latinity may = Prout, Indeed, the latter form_is 
found, but without an initial capital letter. A letter which I have 
addressed to the musical editor of the Atheneum for further 
information on this curious point, has met with no response. 
A second conjecture, which I also advance with great diffi- 
dence, is that pro ut is the alternative form by which the note 
C was for a long time designated, on the analogy of pro- 
consul, pro-proctor, &c. Here again, I must own, we should 
certainly have expected to find the w¢ spelt with a capital. 
As an instance of the Procrustean method in which the classics 
are taught at the public schools, I may here be allowed to 
relate an anecdote of a school experience of my own. Being 
ut on to construe I rendered the words “Albani reges”—I 
should add that I had been taken to the opera in the holidays 
—*Thou shalt reign. O Albani!” Now it is true that the 
laws of scansion required that the first syllable of reges should 
in this particular case be long, but I am sure that all my 
readers will feel a lively sympathy for me when I inform them 
that I shared the fate of the unlucky boy in “Tom Brown's 
Schooldays.” who was so ill-advised as to translate “triste 
lupus,” “ The sorrowful wolf,” to the great Doctor himself. 

It must be confessed that some of the precise statements 
volunteered in connection with music by Latin authors are 
slightly disappointing. The story of Circe and her wiles has 
always exercised a great fascination over imaginative minds, 
But although this theme has been treated again and again by 
the painter, it has never, so far as 1 am aware, inspired a 
great musician, and that in spite of the express statement 
that it was by song that she worked her enchantments, :— 

“Carminibus Circe socios mutavit Ulixi.” 
Elsewhere we read that she was always singing and kept the 
groves ringing with her “assiduous strain.” But in the very 


next line—O Circe, what a falling off was there |—we are told, 
yes, positively told, that she .burnt cedar-wood for her night-. 
lights (urit odoratam xocturna in lumina cedrum), and, worsg.. 
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still, that the instrument to which she was above all others 
addicted was the “shrill-voiced comb”—“arguto pectine.” 
Naturally, the fastidious taste of the musician has been 
repelled by the intrusion of these grotesquely commonplace 
details, and has shrunk from elevating into an operatic heroine 
a damsel who used night lights and played on the comb 
References to individual instruments are not very numerous 
in Vergil ; still they do occur. The epithet avdua applied to 
cornua at the close of the 5th book of Vergil undoubtedly 
refers to the notorious difficulty experienced in learning this 
instrument. In the Eclogues mention is made of the bow and 
reeds of Daphnis (Daphnidis arcum et calamos). But no 
mention is made of his violin nor of the maker, nor whether 
the reeds employed were broad or the reverse. The senior 


chorus of a certain Glaucus is alluded to towards the close of. 


the 5th book [Et senior Glauci chorus]; but no further 
information is given as to the constitution of this choir, the 
qualification for admission, or the music performed. 

Lastly, a few original renderings of Latin sayings not 
directly connected with the subject may nevertheless be in- 
cluded in this paper. (I.) Lex talionis. Here undoubtedly 
we should write Tag/ionis, as the law in question was pro- 
bably of a sumptuary character, regulating the salaries and 
skirts of ballet dancers. (II.) Hiatus valde deflendus. This 
saying, so often misapplied, seems peculiarly apprepriate to 
one gap above all others, the Gap of Dunloe, bitterly bewailed 
by the pestered tourist. (III.) Jaculator audax (Horace, 
Odes], “an unblushing thrower.” Refezence is here made to 
the controversy about fair and unfair bowling. 

The foregoing specimens of what I claim to be a novel 
method of interpretation are offered to my readers with all 
diffidence. They are the result of a very cursory perusal of 
a couple of familiar classics, but I think they indicate clearly 
enough the rich treasures which a fuller and more minute 
search is likely to bring to light. My only merit is that of 
having been first in the field, of having lit upon a tract 
previously untilled—/oca nullius ante trita solo—in which there 
is room and to spare for many workers, and full scope for the 
exercise of a scholarship to which I cannot lay claim. 








VERDIANA. 
(Continued from page 19-) 

After the expiration of the three years’ contract agreed 
upon with the Philharmonic Society, Verdi felt that 300 
francs per annum were hardly sufficient emoluments to keep 
himself and wife and two infant sons. Settling therefore at 
Milan, Verdi had thenceforward only one goal in view, the 
opera, and results have proved that this was a correct estimate 
of the drift of his genius, his opera, Oberto conte di San Bonifacio, 
composed to a libretto by the young poet Solera, with 
whom he had formed an almost passionate friendship, having 
enjoyed a triumphant success at La Scala, 1839. Verdi con- 
cluded a contract with the zmpresario Merelli (senior) for three 
operas for the same great institution. Choice for the next 
work, however, was unluckily made of a comic opera—Un 
giorno di regno, enjoying not even “one day's reign” according 
to its title, but meeting with a sweeping fiasco in 1840. For not 
only has Verdi no vein for comic opera, but the state of his mind 
at that time in consequence of the sudden death through brain- 
fever of his beloved wife can be easier imagined than de- 
scribed. Almost beside himself with grief through this terrible 
bereavement he resolved to return to his old post at Busseto 
and to end his career in retirement and solitude, anticipating 
no difficulty in consequence of the failure of his last opera 
with regard to a release from his contract with Merelli. The 


impresario however, with a firm faith in Verdi's future, 





declined his assent, but in vain. Verdi remaining unmoved, 
Merelli at last said :—*‘ Well then, I release you from your 
word but remember, that should you alter your mind, my 
theatre remains open to you on the same terms as before.” 
After a hearty shake of the hand Verdi left Milan for Busseto, 
with the intention of disappearing in the still life of the small 
Italian town as he then thought, for ever... . 

Verdi had sold his furniture at Milan with the exception 
of a small Viennese piano, a present from his father-in-law, 
which his beloved Margaret had been fond of using. The 
severest pangs of his grief being happily allayed, he decided 
to return to Milan and to seek a livelihood by teaching music, 
every inducement held out by his friend Merelli to write 
another opera remaining at that time fruitless. However, a 
reaction in Verdi’s feelings and intentions was imminent. As 
an habitué at the opera, Merelli one evening requested him to - 
step into his private room and said: “ Fancy the fix I am in! 
Requiring a libretto for Otto Nicolai (the famous Berlin con- 
ductor and composer of The Merry Wives of Windsor) who 
is commissioned to compose the next opera for me, I asked 
Solera to write it, but Nicolai finds it bad, unmusical, im- 
possible, and will hear no more of it. I want your opinion 
about it. Will you do me the favour to take it home and 
read it carefully?” It was the libretto of Nabucco! Deeply 
impressed by the character of the subject Verdi remained 
with the book before him, improvizing at the piano until the 
dawn of day. A few months later Merelli was informed by 
Verdi that his Maducco was ready, and after altering the part 
of the hero from tenor (Signor Donzelli having left for 
the Italian season at Vienna) to baritone for the famous 
singer and actor Ronconi, the extraordinary success of the 
opera seemed alréady secured at the rehearsals; the singers 
were electrified by the novel and exciting strains, and the 
whole personnel of the opera-house, musicians, painters, 
property-men, workmen, crowded round the stage to listen. 
The premiére proved a rare triumph both for the composer 
and the above-named artist, as well as for a young singer, 
Giuseppina Strepponi, who subsequently contributed to the 
success of many of the same composer’s operas, and who after 
a few years became Signora Verdi. 

Verdi, now raised to the front rank of living Italian 
méestri, received a request from Merelli for another opera, 
leaving the composer this time to name his own terms. Verdi, 
wishing to be neither exacting nor unbusiness-like, asked 
neither more nor less than the sum received by Bellini for his 
Norma, viz., 6,800 francs. The sensation created by this next 
opera, J Lombardi alla prima crociata (1843), written again to 
a libretto by Solera was no less marked than that caused by 
the production of the preceding one, although the adaptation 
of the Lombardi, under the title of Jerusalem, for the Grand 
Opera at Paris proved a failure later on. With Donizetti in 
a state of mental and physical collapse and Rossini indulging 
in a self-imposed silence at his Parisian sans souct, Verdi, 
as the only remaining Italian composer of note, was as a 
matter of course, requisitioned by every important lyric stage 
in Italy. Hrnani which succeeded J Lombardi, written toa 
libretto by Piave, excited again a perfect furore at the Fenice, 
in Venice (1844). Here a painful difference arose between 
Verdi and that enchanting singer, Sophie Loewe, after- 
wards Princess Lichtenstein, who, having expressed dis- 
satisfaction with her part, Elvira, after the rehearsal, was not 
forgiven by the composer, notwithstanding her retractation of 
her discontent after the brilliant success of the opera as well 
as her own, until some years afterwards when he consented to 
write for her the principal female ré/e in A ttda. 

His subsequent creations, Gzovanna ad’ Arco, Alsira, Attila, 
Macbeth, and I Masnaderi obtained only a succés a’estime, 
whereas // Corsaro and La Battaglia di Legnano met with 
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decided failure. Installed at Paris in 1849, Verdi was soon 
driven back to Italy by the appearance of the cholera, or 
rather, by his father’s frantic fear of this epidemic. He pur- 
chased a beautiful and extensive estate called Sant’ Agata, 
where the score of his Luisa Miller was completed. This 
opera achieved great success at the San Carlo of Naples, 
partly owing, however, to the clague organized by his partizans 
in opposition to the real or supposed machinations of the 
upholders of the composer Capecelatro. On the other hand, 
the opera Sziffelio failed to please, either as brought 
out at Trieste in its original form (1850) or re-written and 
renamed Avoldo. The most ample amends for previous 
failures, were, however, made by Verdi’s next operas, 
Rigoletto, Il Trovatore,and La Traviata. It is, perhaps, not 
generally known that Verdi has, to a certain extent, always 
been his own librettist, selecting his subjects, designing the 
whole plan, situations, and characters of the play, so accu- 
rately that nearly everything except the verses was supplied 
by himself. Some difficulties were encountered with the 
censorship at Naples respecting the first named opera, origi- 
nally called La Maledizione, being an adaptation of Victor 
Hugo’s drama, “Le Roi s’amuse.” Verdi, remaining in- 
flexible, refused any alteration of the plot. The directors 
and singers of the Fenice were in despair, when a deus ex 
machina, in the shape of a police official, removed every 
obstacle by a suggestion made to the poet Piave to transform 
the king into a Duke of Mantua, and the above-named title 
into Rzgoletto, the Court Jester. The opera, composed in 
forty days with feverish haste, was received with extraor- 
dinary favour (1851), but more particularly the celebrated air, 
“La donna é mobile,” an interpolation conceded to the 
incessant solicitations of the tenor Mirate on the solemn 
undertaking of the latter “not to sing, hum or whistle, 
a single bar thereof, even at home;” a similar request 
having been made to everybody present at the general 
rehearsal, for fear that the tuneful melody might be caught 
up by the quick eared Venetians, and thus the effect be 
weakened at the first performance. 
(To be continued. ) 








THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir Gzorce Grove. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

Another great composition of Mendelssohn’s Italian period is the 
First Walpurgisnight, which was first completed on his journey 
home, at Milan, in May 1831 (though afterwards much altered), and 
which contains these two simple and unmistakable enunciations of 
our phrase at the very climax of the work :— 

No, 171. 
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After a prelude of eight bars, the alto voices start the Psalm, ona 
pedal note, and in similar fashion to the prelude, except that the 
melody of the phrase has vanished (C instead of F) :— 


No. 174. 
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P As the Hart pants, af-ter the wa - ter brocks, &e. 

for which fact in a general way we may compare Haydn (No. 86) and 
Schubert (No. 129). The other voices follow suit, but at the end of 
twenty-three bars the orchestra takes up the phrase as at first, on a 
pedal C. No other allusion occurs during the first number. No. 3 
is a recitative and air for soprano and tenor, and here we find our 
phrase again :— 






































7 ne t 
For I had gone forth most’ glad - ly with the peo - ple, 


but not pursued beyond the beginning, the second strain being 
varied. After a time an accompaniment-chorus of sopranos and altos 
comes in thus :— 


No. 176. (Sketch.) 
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with a florid accompaniment for the strings which is omitted in our 
quotation. No. 4 is a chorus, which begins with our phrase in the 
tenors and basses in annen — 
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but there is no further allusion to it throughout the number. . Nor 
is there in Nos. 5 and 6. No. 7, however, the last chorus, begins 
like No. 4, and the phrase, given out as above, is emphatically 
answered by the two trebles and the alto as follows :— 














Why ! ag soul, art thou so vex - ed? 

The same form of the phrase is employed for similar words in 
the 43rd Psalm, “Judge me, O God!” (Op. 78, No. 2, written for 
Berlin Cathedral, Jan '17, 1844), for two choirs—in this case, the first 
in unison and the second accompanying :— 


No. 79 xst Choir. Unison. 
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repeated immediately in chorus a// unisono, ond given again in the <n ae +2 3} 
concluding magnificent scene :— mba CO yy Glo. 
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The 42nd Psalm, “ As the Hart pants,” was written during Men- 
delssohn’s honeymoon, in the spring of 1837, and is largely imbued + terete 
with the phrase. It opens with it in the orchestra on a pedal F :-— aa “wn i 
No. 173, ; qui-et-ed with-in me? 
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Another interesting memorial of the wedding tour is a Song 
without words for Piano solo, dated “ Freiburg, April 27, 1837,”—the 
marriage was on March 28; of which, though it still remains in MS., 
we are able to give the opening bars :— 









































They are not unlike the opening of Beethoven’s youthful prelude, 
quoted as No. 119. 

The string quartet in E flat (Op. 44, No. 3) is dated February 6, 
1838, and its Finale contains an episode on the phrase, marked 
cantabile, and therefore given with full intention :— 
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( Zo be continued.) 








GLEANINGS FROM ROBERT SCHUMANN’S YOUTH AND 
FARLY MANHOOD. 
By Mrs. Oscar BéERINGER. 
(Continued from page 22.) 

Schumann’s inveterate habit of getting into monetary difficulties 
does not seem to have deserted him in Italy. He writes to Rosen, 
Sep, 21, 1829 :—‘‘I am very well, even happy. I fell in love in 
Milan, and stuck there six days. My purse is empty, and I have had 
to sell my watch, and borrow as well. The weather has been vile. 
My internal atmosphere all the more sunny and glowing. Ah, Rosen, 
why were you not with me at Venice? I ought not to have started 
without you. Look out for some rooms for me; you know what 
I want. Oh, my heart is sore, and my spirit at the Hotel Reichmann. 
She gave me a branch of cypress in farewell up there. She was 
English—proud, and friendly, loving and cold, hard—and yet so 
soft when I played—confound these memories.” He 
later complains of a somewhat curious mé/amge of mental and 
physical woes :—“TI was ill in Venice, sick as a dog, etc.. I could 
not get that cypress branch and the giver out of my head, and was 
moreover cheated by a doctor out of a napoleon for advice, which did 
me more harm than good, and then by a scoundrel of a shopkeeper 

















out of two more—after which I made up my mind to return to Italy. 
Ah! I should never have gone without you. I shall be with you 
at the end of October. Do not forget about the rooms. 

“ Play the piano a great deal,” is a significant entry which appears 
again and again in Schuman’s diary during the winter which followed 
at Heidelberg. A fellow student, Topken, who replaced Semmel in 
Schumann’s affections on the departure of the latter from Heidelberg, 
more than implies Schumann’s tacit neglect of his jurisprudence 
studies in an account of the commencement of their acquaintance, 
which is sufficiently interesting to be quoted 7x extenso. 

“*When I first met Schumann, it only required his acknowledg- 
ment of being a pianist, and generally musical, to awaken my interest. 
I was still further prepossessed in his favour when he played me the 
first movement of Hummel’s concerto in A minor, and at once recog- 
nised his musical worth. I eagerly availed myself of the opportunity 
of playing @ guatre mains, and of all possible musical companionship 
with him. One evening, at least, in the week, was especially set apart 
for this purpose. We were particularly devoted to Schubert’s polo- 
naises for four hands, his variations on a théme by Herold, Op. 82, etc. 
My co-operation with Schumann at the piano was rendered of the 
highest instructive interest by his analytical and critical remarks on 
the conception and performance of the pieces. After our discussion 
he generally rewarded us by an enthralling and fascinating improviza- 
tion. 

“*T have never tasted more intense enjoyment than that afforded 
me by Schumann’s spontaneous and genuinely inspired musical 
outpourings. They have never been equalled or surpassed, in my 
estimation, however great the artists I may have had the privilege of 
hearing in later years. Ideas poured from him in an inexhaustible 
stream, which never ran dry. Out of one thought, manipulated with 
consummate skill, would spring innumerable others, overflowing with 
energy and power simultaneously with the magic charm of his 
tenderly poetic and thoughtful nature. I shall never forget those 
evenings which extended into night, and took us right away 
from and above the everyday world. Schumann’s time was prin- 
cipally spent at the pianoforte during his stay at Heidelberg, 
and it formed, in fact, his ‘chief study.’ He was to be found in 
the earliest morning hours at the piano, and when he said to me, ‘I 
have practised seven: hours to-day, I shall play well to-night. Let us 
meet this evening,” we knew what a treat awaited us. Schumann 
found considerable difficulty in the technical branch of the art, 
and was always seeking other means than the legitimate ones, #.c., 
finger exercises, to perfect it. We were constantly exercising our 
ingenuity in the endeavour to discover a means to curtail the time 
necessary to acquire perfect control over the fingers, and many 
times imagined that we had found a royal road—an error recognized 
later by Schumann.” . . . . . 

A letter addressed to F. Wieck speaks too plainly from Schu- 
mann’s heart to be omitted :—“ Heidelberg, Nov. 6, 1829. I have 
just laid down the A minor concerto,* let the blinds down, lit a cigar, 
drawn up my chair to the table, and, covering my eyes with my hand, 
am standing at the corner of the Reichstrasse,f my music under my 
arm, on my way to the piano lesson. That I should ever have left 
Leipzig, where the whole Olympus of music stood open before me, 
with you as the officiating priest gently removing the veil from the 
eyes of the dazzled novice ! 

“As I had imagined, there is on the whole but little talent, 
although a great deal of love for music, in Heidelberg. Here and 
there, pedantic criticism, but little active geniality. 

“As you already know, I have but little taste for theory. pure 
and simple, and so I have meandered on day after day, dreaming at 
the piano, and playing but little from notes. I have begun several 
symphonies, but have finished nothing. I have managed to sand- 
wich in, here and there, a Schubert waltz between Roman legal 
institutions and pandects. k 

“The trio t has many times cropped up in my brain, and the 
glorious hour it brought me with you. I believe I have neither 
advanced nor retrograded, which might mean a sort of stagnancy, 
and yet I feel that my touch in forte is much richer, and in piano 
much freer and more expressive. As regards accuracy and general 

* Hummel’s A minor concerto, spokea of in previous letter. 
eck lived, : 


+ The street in which Wi 
t Schubert’s. 
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technique—without over-estimating myself in the least—I am head 
and shoulders above the Heidelberg pianists. You can have no idea 
of the slovenliness and coarseness of their performance. Of touch 
and singing and tone they are entirely innocent. Of earnest practice, 
finger exercise, scales, etc., they have never heard. 


(To be continued. ) 








Reviews, 


SONGS. 

It is hardly necessary to state that “See the dawn from heaven is 
breaking,” a sacred song by W. G. Cusins (Lamborn Cock), is en- 
tirely free from the artificial tinselly sort of sentiment, which in many 
drawing-room effusions of professedly religious import cannot fail, 
one would think, to jar with the feelings alike of the musically dis- 
posed and of the devout. It is an effective, musicianly setting, 
written in a thoroughly earnest spirit, of words by Thomas Moore, 
and vocalists, gifted with the necessary powers of expression, will not 
regret having their attention drawn to this song, 

“The Symphony,” by Arthur W. Marchant (Orsborn & Tuck- 
wood), is one of the many songs which, in obedience to the passing 
fashion, follow, though very far behind, Sullivan’s “ Lost Chord ”— 
songs, that is to say, dealing with the now rather trite notion of a 
singer lifted suddenly out of the slough of despond on hearing some 
musical strain, at the sound of which “a gentler mood comes o’er 
him.” In ordinary circumstances, when a composer endeavours to 
profit by this demand in a legitimate manner, there can be no special 
reason for complaint ; but when, as in this case, we come across the 
naive acknowledgment in a footnote, that the accompaniment of the 
second verse is taken from the allegretto of Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony, and when we find, furthermore, that in order to supply a 
pianoforte interlude, the immortal subject from which the same 
movement derives its familiar harmonic character has been coolly 
“ annexed,” and that even the transcription itself is not quite correct, 
a word of indignant protest becomes unavoidable. We feel sure 
that Herr Richter, to whom the song has been dedicated, would be 
among the first to express his sense of the painful and ridiculous 
effect produced by this juxtaposition of Mr. Marchant’s more or less 
saleable commonplace and one of the great master’s most inspired 
themes. Of the other songs sent us by the same composer, perhaps 
“Thou’rt all the world to me” (Ascherberg & Co’) will prove the 
most taking. “Saved from the Deep” (same publishers) and 
“ Peace shall follow battle” (W. Morley & Co.) are narrative songs, 
pathetic in character, and appealing to popularity by not very novel 
expedients. We have also received “ Sweet Words” (Orsborn & 
Tuckwood) and “ At Sunset” (A. Cox). All the six songs by this 
composer, though more or less conventional in subject, are some 

des of merit above the ordinary trade level. Perhaps they may 
be described as belonging to the “‘lower-middle” class of songs. A 
higher rank than this we could not conscientiously accord them. 

We have yet another Jubilee Ode, entitled “Victoria,” by 
William Carter (Novello, Ewer & Co.), a spirited setting of some 
loyal verses, with a chorus ad /iditum suitable for popular gatherings. 

Among recent part-music, “ Have mercy upon me,” an anthem 
by Charles Salaman (Novello, Ewer & Co.), claims precedence by 
reason alike of its intrinsic merit, and of the long established popu- 
larity of a composer who, in a list just published under the title of 
“Half a Century of Song,” can show the record of a long and 
industrious career, dating from 1836 to the present year. “A 
Message to Phyllis” is a clever and pleasing glee by Gerald F. Cobb 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.), which gained the prize of £10 offered by 
the South London Musical Club, 1886. 








Occasional Hotes. 


_ It is announced that the Duke of Bedford has bought up 
the lease of the Floral Hall in order to enlarge Covent 
Garden Market, and by that means one of the white elephants 
amongst English concert-rooms will at last be turned to some 








useful purpose. We could without difficulty pcint out some 
other places devoted to the divine art, and some theatres to 
boot, which might be treated in a similar manner without 
regret to anybody. 

The craving for inventing stories about Verdi’s forth- 
coming opera while genuine information cannot as yet be 
had, reached its climax in an interview which the Milan 
correspondent of the Paris Gawulots had, or says he had, 
with M. Maurel, one of the principal artists engaged in the 
performance of Othello. The. information elicited by the 
enterprising journalist from the famous baritone is remarkable 
indeed. Amongst other things, he was told that Verdi's 
instrumentation was not only novel but also strictly national, 
“German brass,” whatever that may mean, being rigorously 
excluded. In addition to this there are to be clarinets “ with 
triple tonality ” in B flat, A, and C. More wonderful still, all 
the fiddles are to have a fifth string attached to them. M. 
Maurel also complained of the extreme difficulties of his part. 
He walked, as it were, in a tremor of passion throughout the 
piece, and “the last insult,” added the baritone, “ which I, the 
Moor of Venice,cast at the woman I love, seems almost acurse.” 


The art of interviewing is evidently as yet in its infancy 
amongst our neighbours across the Channel. The reporter of 
the Gau/ois has either been egregiously hoaxed by his operatic 
countryman, or else he has forgotten the proverbial caution 
addressed to those who wish to infringe one of the ten com- 
mandments. His false witness is found out almost with 
ridiculous ease. The five-string violin is an absurd invention 
on the face of it. All -clarinets can play in B flat, A, and C; 
but worst of all for our interviewing friend, the part assigned 
to M. Maurel is not Othello, but Jago. 





That the performing musical amateur should be swept 
off the face of the earth is a sentiment which does honour 
to many a profcssional- heart. Whether it does equal 
honour to his head, as Dickens would phrase it, is doubtful, 
for he often neglects to take into account that his own in- 
creased professional activity is due to the amateur's vaulting 
ambition. It is presumed that amateurs learn something and 
from somebody in the profession before they parade their 
talents in public. Apart from this aspect of the question, how- 
ever, there is something to be said, which has been said before 
perhaps, of the independent position which may enable the 
competent amateur to force upon a reluctant and lazily-minded 
general public the knowledge of unfamiliar but beautiful music. 
An instance in point has occurred at Scarborough. We notice 
in the programmes of some amateur concerts given there in 
the autumn, that severfl rare and real gems of instr¥mental 
and vocal art were included. Widor is one of the most ex- 
cellent of French living composers, indeed of living composers 
in any country. His songs may take rank with the best that 
have been produced in modern times, a period so rich in 
that form of musical expression. Yet his music is almost 
unknown, even among those people with whom the Lieder of 
Schumann, Franz, Brahms, and Liszt, are household words. 
At the Scarborough concerts Widor was represented by a 
Sérénade for piano, flute, violin, violoncello, and harmonium, 
and his song to words by Victor Hugo, “ Invocation,” and an 
“Ave Maria.” All this music proved so acceptable that it 
was found necessary to repeat it at a subsequent concert. 
Other French songs heard in the series were Massenet’s 
« Elégie,” Flégier's “Stances,” Salomé’s “ Nuit d’été,” and 
Saint-Saéns’s “La Cloche.” ° The leading spirit of the Scar- 
borough amateurs is the Rev. Brown-Borthwick, who sings, 
plays the pianoforte and harmonium, and in a general way, 


practises as he preaches. 
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MONDaY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 

MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 17, 1887. Programme: Quartet in C major 
(Beethoven), Op. 59, No. 3 (dedicated ‘0 Count Rasoumowsky). for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello; Sonata in A major (Beethoven), Op. 141, for pianoforte 
alone ; Trio in E flat (Schuvert), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. 
Executants : Madame Norman-Neruda, Miss Fanny Davies, MM. L. Ries, 
Hollander, and Piatti. Vocalist, Mrs. Henschel (flute obbligato, Mr. Svendsen). 
Commence at eight.—Stallsy 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, Is. Programmes 
and tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, -50, New Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, 
Piccadilly. 


a ne POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
THIS (Saturday) AFTERNOON, Jan. 15, 1887. Programme : Quintet in 
G minor (Mozart), for two violins, two violas, and violoncello ; Polonaise, post- 
humous (Chopin) and Ballade in A flat (Chopin), Op. 47, for pianoforte alone ; 
Legend in G minor (Wieniawski) and Mazurka in G major (Wieniawski), for 
violin with pianoforte accompaniment ; Trio in B flat (Rubinstein), Op. 52, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (by desire). Executants: Madame Norman- 
Neruda, Sefior A. Cor-de-lass, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, A. Gibson, and Piatti. 
Vocalist, Mrs. Henschel. Commence at three.—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; 
admission, Is. Programmes and tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond 
Street; and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 


HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.— 
Conductor, Mr. HENSCHEL. : 

EIGHTH CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, THURSDAY EVENING 
NEXT, Jan. 20, at 8.30. Programme: Prelude to Lohengrin (Wagner) ; 
Concerto for violin (New, MS., Oliver King), first time of performance, Mr. E. 
Mahr ; Symphony in B flat, No, 1 (Schumann); Scena for contralto from 
Achilleus (Max Bruch), first time in England, Mdlle. Schneider ; Incidental 
Music to Shakespeare’s 7Zempest (Sullivan), conducted by the composer. Orchestra 











of 80 performers. Reserved seats, 7s. 6d. and 3s.; admission 1s. At Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall; and usual agents. 
OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL’ SOCIETY. 


Patron—Her MAJESTY The QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Conductor—Mr. BAKNBY. 

Sullivans THE GOLDEN LEGEND and Stanford’s THE REVENGE 
(conducted by the Composer), on Wednesday, Jan. 19, at 8. Artists—Madame 
Albani, Miss Hope Glenn; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Vaughan Edwardes, and 
Mr. Henschel. Organist, Dr. Stainer. Band and chorus 1,000. Prices 10s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 58., 4S., and gallery 2s. 


ADAME ALBANI will SING, in The Golden Legend 
(Sullivan), at the Royal Albert Hall, on Wednesday, Jan. 19. 


PEOPLE'S CONCERT SOCIETY. 


THIS WEEK’S CONCERTS: 
aly compat January 15, at the TOWN HALL, POPLAR, E,, 


at 8 p.m.—Three Fantasiestiicke for piano and clarinet. by Schumann ; 
Trio for clarinet, tenor, and pianoforte, by Mozart ; Beethoven’s Sonata Ap- 


passionata. 











ARTISTS. 
Mr. C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS. 
Rev. J. C. D. DE BRISAY. 
: Mr. J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 
VocaLists,--Mrs. FULLER-MAITLAND and Mrs. TUER. 
Admission, 6d. and Id. 


SUNPAY, January 16, at ST. ANDREW’S HALL, NEWMAN 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., at 4 p.m.—Mozart’s Quartet for 
strings, in G minor, and Beethoven’s in C minor. 
ARTISTS. 

Herr KUMMER. 

Miss BEATRIX HARRISON. 

M. ALBERT. 

Mr. H. M. BOWER. 

VocaLisTs.—Mrs. GODFREY PEARSE, and others. 
Collection to defray expenses. 


UNDAY, January 16, at THE INSTITUTE, SOUTH PLACE, 
FINSBURY, E.C., at 7 p.m.—Beethoven’s Trio in B flat, and Mozart’s 
in C major, for pianoforte and strings. 
ARTISTS. 
herr KORNFELD. 
Herr HANS ADOLF BROUSIL. 
Miss E. J. TROUP. 
VocaLists.—Miss “ETHEL HARRISON, Mrs. HENRY HARRISON, and 
Mr. GEORGE LAWRENCE. 
Coilection to defray erpenses. 











Moe eAY January 17, aa OMEGA HALL, OMEGA PLACE, 
ALPHA ROAD, LISSON GROVE, N.W., at 8 p.m.—Mozart’s Over- 
ture to Figaro, for pianoforte and strings, and Beethoven's First Symphony. 


ARTISTS. 
Mdile. BERTHA BROUSIL. 
Mr. WILLIAM C. HANN. 
, The Misses KINGDON. 
VocaALisTs.-Mrs. HENRY HARRISON and Mr. ELIOT IIUBBARD. 
Admission, 6d. and rd. 


ERR STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, St. 
_James’s Hall, Tuesday afternoon next, at 3. Programme:—I. (a) Sonate in 
E minor, Op. 90; (+) Sonate in C sharp minor, Op. 27 (Beethoven) ; (c) Varia- 
tions on a theme, by Bach, ‘‘ Weinen und Klagen,” first time in England (Liszt). 
IT. (@) Papillons, Op. 2 (Schumann) ; (4) Funeral March, from the Sonate in 
B minor ; (c) Nocturne in F minor; (d) Polonaise in A flat (Chopin). IIT. (a) 
Two Studies afier Caprices by Paganini, in E sharp major and G sharp minor ; 
(4) Chant Polonais (Nocturne) ; (c) Hexameron, Grand Variations on a theme 
from 7 Puritan (MS., for the first time) (Liszt). Tickets 10s. 6d., 3s., and Is., 
at Austin’s, St. James’s Hall, and usual agents. 


UBILEE YEAR.— ALBUM of TWENTY SONGS, with 
English, or alternative German, French, or Italian Text. Dedicated by 
gracious permission to Her Majesty THE QUEEN, and composed by SIR 
HERBERT OAKELEY, LL.D., Mus. Doc., D.C.L. Published January 1, 
1887, by NovELLo, Ewer & Co. 4to demy, 6s.; bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Also Chorale, “‘ VICTORIA,” from the Composer, Edinburgh, 2s. per dozen. 











Songs by 
MICHAEL STYDOLF. 





No. 1.—TO AN ABSENTEE~ - - : - - - .Hoop. 
2.--TO THYRZA - . - - - - - - BYRON, 
3——THERE WAS A TIME - - - - - . ‘i 
4.—BREAK, BREAK, BREAK - - - TENNYSON. 
5.—THE SILENT LAND ye ae - - - SALIS, 


(Paraphrased.) 
‘*The melodic phrases wedded to the words 
force.” —Musical World. 


express their meaning with great 


No. 6.—GO, LOVELY ROSE - - - - WALLER 
7.—-WHEN MAN EXPELLED - - - - - BYRON, 
9—IS THERE A BITTER PANG -- - - - Hoop. 
10.--TO CLARISSA - - - - - - COLERIDGE. 
12—MUTUAL PASSION” - : - - - Ks 
13,x—OZIMANDIAS - - - - - - SHELLEY. 
14.—ODE TO PYRRHA (Milton) - - - - HORACE. 





eC ~ 


Price 1/3 each net. 


rt 


R. COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 











ipod LANE—Auvcustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.—On 
BOXING NIGHT, Dec. 27, and TWICE DAILY during the holidays, 
THE FORTY THIEVES.—Box Office open daily from ten till five. 


x — FORTY THIEVES, at DRURY LANE, on BOXING 

NIGHT.—Mesdames Constance Gilchrist, Edith Blande-Brereton, M. A. 
Victor, Dot Mario, Minnie Mario, Emma D’Auban, Marie Williams, Minnie 
Inch, Violet Russell, F. Zanfretta, Bettina de Sortis, Ainea (the Flying Dancer) 
and Edith Bruce. ‘ 


b aly FORTY THIEVES, at DRURY LANE, on BOXING © 
NIGHT.—Messrs. Harry Nicholls, Victor Stevens, Charles Lauri, jun. 

Robert Pateman, John D’Auban, Reuben Inch, Harry Payne, Tully Louis, Tom 

Cusden, Paul Martinetti and Troupe, and Herbert Campbell. 








RURY LANE.—THE FORTY THIEVES, on BOXING 
NIGHT. Written by E. L. Blanchard ; music by Ferdinand Wallerstein, 
The Children of the National School of Dancing and the Ballets under the direc. 
tion of Madame Katti Lanner ; the Breakdown Dances arranged by John D’Auban. 
Scenery by William R. Beverly, Grieve and Hart, Henry Emden, Perkins, Ryan, 
and William Telbin. Dresses designed by Wilhelm, and executed by Auguste et 
Cie , Nelly Fisher, Palmer, Hughman, Alias, &c; Armour and fewel ery by 
Gutperie (Paris), Kennedy, and Phillips; the Banners by Kenning. The whole 
invented, arranged, and produced by Augustus Harris. 


WILLISS ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
VACANT DATES 


FOR 
Banquets, Balls, Public Meetings, Concerts, &c., 
Are now being booked. 
The proprietors of Willis’s Rooms have succeeded in making such 
as py. the return of the old and valued prestige these pose so deat Webored. 
Special attention given to each department. sess 
E. DAWKINS, Manager. 











NoTIcE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 «clock on. Wednesdays,. to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. Matiett & Co.'s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegrophic address : “ ASMAL,” London, 





Novice TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE Musica, WorLp 


is now reduced to 178. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 
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THE SOCIETY OF PRUFESSIONAL: MUSICIANS. 


The Society of Professional Musicians is in its way an 
excellent institution and our sympathy with many of its 
aims is sufficiently proved by the space we devote to an 
account of their recent proceedings at Birmingham, sent to 
us by our correspondent who is himself one of their prominent 
members. It must, however, be admitted that the Musicians 
do not as a rule shine as speakers, as indeed is natural enough. 
A littlé wholesome advice as to what they had better say and 
what leave unsaid will not be amiss, and will, it is hoped, 
be accepted in the spirit in which it is offered. Nothing 
could have been better and more to the point than the report 
of the progress and of the aims of the Society, supplied by 
their Chairman. It is,no doubt, most desirable that musicians 
both in London and in the country, should personally know 
each other, discuss their aims and the best means by which 
those aims may be accomplished. sprit de corps, as we have 
frequently pointed out, which exists, or at least is assumed for 
the purpose by the artists of other countries, is almost unknown 
at home. [Even our rising musicians have no common basis 
of operation, and amongst the older generation there is plenty 
of cliquism but very little of that sympathy which the large- 
minded and enlightened artist should feel for every genuine 
effort, to whatever particular school or mode of thought it 
may be traceable. In fostering such a feeling the society 
will do excellent service, much better service indeed than by 
allowing some of its individual members to vent their 
grievances at its meetings. A man “with a grievance” is by 
common consent voted a bore, and what must a whole society 
with a variety of grievances be? Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s complaints 
of musical criticism can scarcely be called to the point. There 
are of course good and bad critics just as there are good 
and bad composers or good and bad tailors. The only way 
for an artist is to gather such good advice as he may from the 
competent critic, and to pass by the mere penny-a-liner—who 
makes “ copy ” out of the Divine Art just as he would out of 
the Fat Pig, if called upon to do so—with Dante’s words, 
“Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” If Mr, Alfred 
Gilbert, demolishing the British Press at one fell swoop, was 
not a very edifying spectacle, that of Dr. Arnold “going” 
for Sir George Grove is even more grotesque. Dr. Arnold is 
we believe, the composer of two cantatas or oratorios, Ahad 
and Sennacherib, and his occupation - with these truculent 
persons has evidently left its trace on his mind. It is not our 
business to defend the action of Sir George Grove, who is 
extremely well able to take care of himself; but if—as is 
assumed—it was owing to his advice that the Board of Trade 
for the present denied registration to the Professional 








Musicians, it may be safely accepted that one ‘of the most 
generous and large-minded men in existence was not 
influenced by any of those mean motives gratuitously attri- 
buted to him at the Birmingham meeting. Instead of 
indulging in personal invective, the speakers would have 
acted more wisely in devising means of showing cause why 
such registration should be granted at some future time. 
Altogether, let us advise our provincial brethren, when they 
come to London next year, to proceed ina spirit of conciliation 
and not to add another to the many heart-burnings and 
rivalries already existing amongst the worshippers of an art 
whose essence is harmony. 








Correspondence. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—In this eny third and last letter allow me to correct an 
omission of considerable importance. In my second letter I quoted 
the resolution whereby the Court granted “two hundred pounds” to 
the School, for exhibitions to deserving pupils, from an incorrect copy ; 
the words should have been “two hundred pounds yearly”; and this 
sum being capitalized is equal, at thirty years’ purchase, to six thou- 
sand pounds, thus bringing up the contributions of the City on behalf 
of musical education to the sum of Sixty-three thousand one hundced 
and sixty-three pounds. 

I promised tosay something upon the exhibitions, the exhibitioners, 
and the early members in the movement. 

The exhibitions of the school amount to three hundred and 
seventy-one pounds a year. Thus—The Corporation, £200; the 
Salters’ Company, £21; the Merchant Taylors’ Company, £20; S. 
Montague, Esq., M.P., £5 5s.; W. Teetgen, Esq.. £20; Lady 
Jenkinson, £5; W. Webster, Esq., £5 5s.; the “Mitcheil” Trustees, 
Zt00. Besides these many donations and single exhibitions are 
fugitive but welcome visitors from time to time. 

Among the exhibitioners the Guildhall School has the sole merit 
of classing one whose name (Marie Schumann) will be known as one 
of the first of violinists, and whose method, learned from the assiduous 
teaching of the Principal (Mr. Weist Hill), will at all times be marked 
by the accomplishments of a well-taught professor, while her genius 
will command universal admiration. Another, John Saunders, is full 
of splendid promise ; Porter, Althaus, Howarth, and George Leipold 
have fine talents ; and Miss Willis, also on the viola, charms by the 
soul and grace of her execution. Ivimey, Howarth, Watson, and 
others are difficult to match. Among the pianists, Esther Barnett is 
prodigious ; Minnie Hailstone Watson, Kate Davies, Kate Earl, W. 
J. Barton, and Woolf are entitled to first-class mention, Among the 
vocalists, have not Iver McKay, Sackville Evans, Clara Field, Mary 
Hallam, Ellen Marchant, Clara Robson, Annie Swinfen, Clara Dowle. 
Rose Albu, and Bessie Diamond already delighted thousands by 
their form and ability? While, in the genius of Ernest and Thomas 
Hill (both sons of the Principal), the first on the violin and the next 
on the difficult violoncello, the school will find its glory raised to a 
high pinnacle. But these are only a few among the many who haye 
been selected to bear the mark of high distinction ; your space alone 
prevents me from filling up a long list of them. I may add to the 
vocalist students’ names—Dalgety Henderson, Charles Chilley 
Bantock Pierpoint, and others, if again space allowed—who prove up 
to the hilt that the Corporation has not only established a school 
but has shown the utter fallacy of the saying that England is not a 
musical nation. 

Lastly, of the early workers whose names ought to stand in 
history. Of Mr. Bath I have previously spoken, and his title to be 
the designer of the plan and manner of teaching, and the pioneer 
and labourer for the first eight years of the movement, is not dis- 
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puted; but even he will not contend for more than the honour of 
founding the school in its ethical form, and introducing it and 
placing it in the Corporation. He will, I am sure, agree with me in 
awarding to Mr, Weist Hill, the Principal, the highest honours, for 
ungrudging and unwearied labour and self-sacrifice on behalf of the 
school; and of Mr. C. P. Smith, the Secretary, Mr. Catly, and 
Mr. Temple, officials of the Corporation, it may be said that their 
services and zeal could not be surpassed. But Sir John Monckton 
was the steady friend of the movement from its first initiation, and 
Mr. Benjamin Scott performed most lovingly the comforting duty of 
providing the cash from time to time as occasion required it. Among 
the members of the Court who were early workers are Mr. George 
Shaw, who, as Chairman of the City Lands Committeee, granted the 
use of the first room, and by that act stands first among the valuable 
helpers. Alderman de Keyser stands, however, before all for devoted 


and generous acts of enthusiasm, and the year of his chairmanship © 


will always be memorable in the memory of his friends and fellow- 
workers. Steady and persistent friends were Alderman Isaacs, 
Alderman Knight and Lady Knight, Pearce Morrison, who was 
honoured in laying the foundation stone of the new building, R. P. 
Taylor, who was Chairman when the Lord Mayor opened the new 
building, John Cox, W. J. Scott, G. N. Johnson, the Demosthenes 
of the Committee, W. Teetgen, the friend of Marie Schumann, 
E. E. Ashby, W. T. Brown, Thomas Beard, and, one with the 
majority, good George Felton, and last, but not least, J. T. Bedford, 
the Voltaire of the Court, with every nerve strained and ready to 
support the cause at all times and all seasons. 

It is noteworthy that the plan of the single study has not been 
altered since the originator completed its design and the school first 
adopted it. It is pleasant to look back upon the rapid success of 
the school in so short atime. It is good for Englishmen to see the 
present position of the school. It is interesting to watch for the 
results of the fine building and increased room and conveniences 
which are now placed at the service of the public for single studies 
in musical education. 

In answer to Mr. Green’s letter, allow me to make the following 
remarks :—Mr. Green propounds a question interesting only to an 
Academy. He says: “Is an institution depending for its success 
on the system of ‘single studies’ entitled to be considered a.‘ school’ 
of music at all?” But there is an error in the question. The 
words, ‘“ depending for its success,” are not rightly there so far as the 
Guildhall School is concerned. As a matter of fact a “ curriculum ” 
of study is undertaken by nearly every student in the school. The 
question will be a fair enough topic for discussion without these 
words, and as they are of no use in, Mr. Green will probably agree 
to their elimination. Then comes another question by Mr. G. : “Is 
not a ‘curriculum’ . . . an essential attribute of a school?” The 
words omitted are “at least to the extent of a compulsory study 
of theory and practice in proportion,” because they are so very 
vague. I must confess I am a convert to Mr. Bath’s theory, and for 
this reason, that I have not yet been able to discover or conceive a 
curriculum of musical study which would suit each student. -There 
is no point of departure for the “curriculumists.” The musical 
ability, both for theory and practice, varies so much in various indi- 
viduals as to prevent the definition of a universal curriculum which 
can be put into practice. And so the Guildhall School says in fact, 
“choose your own curriculum.” The result is that while some 
students are taking single studies others are taking a very extensive 
“curriculum” of study. America, Jamaica, and other places, and 


our own colonies are sending students to the school for learning a | 
| interest. It opened with Schubert’s Quartet in D minor, Op. 161, 


“curriculum” big enough to suit Mr. G. three times over. But 
there is no compulsion, and there ought not to be. If he wants 
ordinary education of a sort that he feels the need of and can pay for, 
he can get it at one school if he cannot at another—and why not? 
Why should the musical scholar be told, “Thus and these things 
shalt thou learn, and in no other way?” Clearly Mr. G. is unfor- 
tunate in his experience of the members of the school. If he will 
attend some of the students’ rehearsals and concerts, for which the 
society will send him tickets if he applies for them, he will find 
the répertoire of the students vastly different from that of the “mem- 
ber” who imposed upon him. 

Mr. G. is smart, but not exact or logical in the matter of the 
“shoes.” There is compulsion to adopt the curriculum, but there is 








none to wear nothing but shoes. My words are not “to ask” but 
“to compel,” which makes all the difference. I do not notice the 
somewhat ungenerous remarks of Mr. G., that he sees “nothing 
astounding in the completion of a large building when the Corpora- 
tion of the City has undertaken to pay for it,” and that only “some 
ten or twelve ‘pupils’ are found of exceptional ability.” I am 
thankful to find that his sentiment and experience are quite 
unique.—Yours, &c., E.C. 





COINCIDENCE OR PLAGIARISM ? 
TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—Will you allow me to correct an error of date in the article 
headed “ Plagiarism or Coincidence,” which bears rather importantly 
on the question at issue. Schumann’s “ Song Year” was not as stated 
in the article 1845, but 1840, the year in which nearly all his finest 
songs were written. ‘Die beiden Grenadiere,” the first of three 
songs published as Op. 49, was written in 1840. In 1845 no songs 
were written. Wagner’s setting of the same text must therefore, 
according to the statement in your journal, have been written a year 
earlier, or in any case, close on the time of Schumann’s composition. 
If, therefore, Wagner's song reached Schumann in his official 
capacity of editor of the Neue Zeitschrift, there could be no question 
of unconscious reminiscence, but simply of deliberate appropriation. 
It may safely be left to those who know what Schumann’s upright 
and sensitively honourable character was to decide on the proba- 
bility or possibility of the suggested theft. It appears from the 
recently-published “Jugendbiiefe” that, even before 1839, Schumann’s 
personal share in editorial work had begun torelax. The verification 
of the dates I have quoted will be found in the thematic catalogue 
of Schumann’s works, published by Schuberth & Co., in Reissmann’s 
Catalogue, in Wasielewsky’s Biography, and in the article on Schu- 
mann in Sir George Grove’s Dictionary.—Yours faithfully, 


LEONORA YOUNG. 
Glasgow, Jan. 11, 1887. 





Concerts. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The resumption of the Popular Concerts was heralded by 
Haydn’s Quartet Op. 54, a composition as fresh and fragrant as the 
bunch of violets that forms one of Madame Neruda’s habitual charms. 
This was followed by the “ Pedlar’s Song” (A. C. Mackenzie), which 
was not delivered with Mr. Santley’s usual verve. He however, re- 
asserted his powers in Gounod’s “Nom de Marie,” which was 
magnificently given, and which met with so much appreciation that 
he had great difficulty in avoiding an encore. Mr. Hallé on the 
occasion of his first appearance this season was most warmly 
welcomed, and his playing of Schumann’s Fantasia, Op. 17, received 
that harvest of gratitude reserved for old friends and tried artists 
which is so much heartier than conventional applause. The ever 
popular Septet, led with great spirit by Madame Norman-Neruda, 
concluded the concert. 

Monday’s programme did not show any features of exceptional 


the same in which the composer’s beautiful song “ Der Tod und das 
Madchen ” serves as the theme of the second movement. The varia- 
tions on “Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu,” by Beethoven, which 
closed the concert, are by this time thoroughly well known and 
enjoyed to the full by Popular Concert audiences. Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann was the pianist; she played no solo, but was heard 
with Signor Piatti in Beethoven’s G minor violoncello sonata. 
Another duet was Mozart’s, for violia and viola, played by Madame 
Norman Neruda and Herr Straus. In all this music the artists showed 
themselves to be fully up to their mark. Mr. Herbert Thorndike 
was prevented through indisposition from appearing; Miss Carlotta 
Elliot instead gave songs by Franz, Gounod, and others. 
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THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


These concerts were resumed after Christmas with an interesting 
programme, including as the opening piece Beethoven’s Overture from 
his music to Goethe’s tragedy, Zgmoxt, in which, therefore, two of 
the greatest minds which the world has seen combined to create a 
monumental masterpiece. Nothing could be more characteristic of 
the action of the stirring play than this overture, in which the 
suffering of the patriotic hero and his associates, the (interpolated) 
love element, and finally the apotheosis of the former, are depicted 
in the noblest strains, which cannot fail, however frequently heard, to 
rouse the emotions of the listener. The overture was executed, under 
Mr. Georg Henschel’s skilful guidance, with becoming fire and 
entrain, and in the correct ¢empo, as distinguished from many other 
perforinances elsewhere. , 

Fr. Liszt’s Pianoforte Concerto in A major was, if we mistake 
not, introduced for the first time in London by that far too seldom 
heard sterling artist, Ed. Dannreuther. On the present occasion two 
enthusiastic recalls were justly due to the performer, Herr Bernhard 
Stavenhagen, one of Liszt’s favourite pupils, who conquered every 
difficulty with amazing ease. A matinée announced for the 18th inst. 
will test the powers of this youthful and highly promising artist to a 
far greater extent, and should therefore be anticipated with interest 
by at least a contingent from our mighty army of pianoforte-players. 

Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony in D minor, greeted at its 
original introduction at the Crystal Palace in 1867 as equal in rank 
with the same composer's famous Scotch and Italian Symphonies, has 
has, by a subsequent more sober judgment, been assigned its 
proper place, greatly inferior, notwithstanding its manifold beauties 
and masterly elaboration, especially in the final movement, to 
the above-named two masterpieces. ‘The second movement, 
standing in place of the habitual scherzo and /rio, as well as 
the succeeding pathetically expressive cantilena, retain however, 
more especially their old charm, although the exact raison @étre 
of the former in that position, in looking at the religious purport 
and character of the work, does not appear easy to account for. 
The intentions of the composer were well conceived, and brought out 
by the clever conductor, although more rehearsing, especially in the 
last portion of the work, would have been beneficial to the result. 

According to the most praiseworthy plan prevailing at these 
concerts of introducing some novelty at each performance, a serenade 
by Arthur Foote, a young American composer, was brought forward, 
which created a decidedly favourable impression, although the work 
written for strings alone was naturally placed ‘at considerable dis- 
advantage—immediately after Mendelssohn’s fully scored Symphony. 
The Serenade is divided into three movements, of which the first is 
in the menuetto style, marked by much refinement and grace, intro- 
ducing a well sustained syncopation, rather Schumanesque in character. 
The return from the /77o to the scherzo is especially skilful. 

The second portion of the work, on the other hand, shows 
decided originality of invention in a finely spun-out melody for the 
violins, the tranquil character of these two movements being well 
contrasted by a lively gavotte in place of a finale. Some more works 
from the same pen, which are said to be already in existence, will be 
welcome. The remaining and final purely instrumental piece in the 
programme was Richard Wagner’s overture to Zannhduser, at one 
time caziare to connoisseurs as well as to the general, now a 
favourite in London concert programmes. 

The vocal portion of the concert was limited to one piece only, 
but scarcely a host in itself—namely, a scena from Massenet’s opera, 
Herodiade. This composer has written much brilliant and piquant 
music of smaller pretentions for the orchestra, but for grand opera his 
canvass, as in the case of many of his confrires, does not suffice. 
The air was sung in a most sympathetic and expressive style by Miss 
Annie Marriott. : 


MR. WILLIAM NICHOLL’S VOCAL RECITAL. 


Schumann’s Minnespiel had not been heard in London in 
adequate wise, before last Tuesday night. Mr. William Nicholl 
deserves the warmest thanks of his audience for introducing it to 
them. Surely all Schumann’s power of tenderness and pathetic 
devotion appears in this beautiful creation of his mature genius, 
The eight numbers are all gems of rich melody. The beautiful tenor 


| 
| 


solo at the opening strikes at once into the heart of the theme, which 
is love of course, and love of the passionately adoring kind so 
well understood by Schumann’s muse, and which rises to. unsur- 
passed musical expression of tender and spiritual aspiration in 
the second tenor solo. It was given with touching effect by 
Mr. Nicholl, who identified himself thoroughly with the com- 
poser’s intention. The soprano soli (Nos. 2 and 6) sounded 


| the note of happy confidence, the last verse of the second showed 


Miss Phillips to have the command of the lower as well as the higher 


| register. She sang both with great feeling The duet between soprano 


and tenor (No. 7.), made great demands on the musicianly skill of 
both artists ; its difficulties, in their hands, detracted nothing from 
its beauty. The contralto and bass duet, “Ich bin dein Baum,” is 
extremely melodious, and the rich tone of Madame Fassett’s voice 
seemed particularly suited to it. Mr. Bridsonwas the bass. The quartets 
(Nos. 5 and 7) had evidently been rehearsed with admirable care. 


| The important pianoforte accompaniment was played by Miss Mary 





Carmichael with excellent effect. This lady had also supplied the 
English version of the “ Minnespiel,” and two duets by her, of which 
“Fly away” was the most striking, and her beautiful “ June Song,” 
were given in the second part of the concert. Miss Constance Bache 
played Liszt’s “ Soirée de Vienne, No. 6,” sympathetically ; her touch 
is particularly pleasing. Madame Wilson-Osman also gave great 
pleasure by her songs which were well qualified to show off a well- 
trained and charming voice. 





THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE HELD IN BIRMINGHAM, 
JANUARY 4, 5, 6 and 7. 


THE National Society of Professional Musicians has already done a vast 
amount of beneficial work, and one of its primary objects namely “to 
draw together for friendly intercourse, discussion, and co-operation the 
members of the profession ’ has been attained with undoubted results. 
The professors of one town knew nothing of their brethren living in 
another town. The sectional meetings of this society have been the 
means of bringing their onfréres together, and the annual conference 
gives its final touch by assembling representatives from all-the sections in 
England. If this society has done nothing else, it has fulfilled a great 
and worthy task. There is no profession in this country which stood so 
isolated before as the musical profession. That this meeting in Birming- 
ham was of a representative character will be seen by the following list of 
members, who attended the conference :—Dr. Henry Hiles (Manchester), 
Dr. Horton C, Allison (Manchester), Mr. John Marsden and Dr. George 
Marsden (Manchester), Mr. Ebenezer Prout (London), Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
M R.A.M. (London), Mr. Charles E. Stephens, M.R A.M. (London), Mr. 
Ferdinand Praeger (London), Dr. Charles Vincent (London), Mr, E. H. 
Thorne (London), Dr, Arnold (Winchester Cathedral), Dr. A. E. Dyer 
(Cheltenham College), Dr. Henry Fisher (Blackpool), Dr. J. H. Gower 
(Trent College), Dr. E. Bunnett (Norwich Cathedral), Dr. W. H. Hunt 
(Birkenhead), Mr. 5. Myerscough, Mus. Bac. (Rochdale), Mr. Midgeley, 
Mus. Bac. (Bradford), Mr. Arthur Page, F.C.O. (Nottingham), Mr. A. F. 
Smith, Mus. Bac. (Derby), Dr. E. J. Crow (Ripon Cathedral), Mr. James 
Greenwood (Bristol), Mr. Slater, F.C.O. (Oldham), Miss Atterbury 
(Burton-on-Trent), Mr. S. Reay, Mus. Bac. (Newark), Henry Houseley, 
F.C.O. (Nottingham), Charles Hancock, Mus. Bac. (Leicester), Mr, 
Argent (Liverpool), Carl Heinecke (Liverpuol), Mr. Alexander (Wigan), 
James Dawber, Mus. Bac. (Wigan), Mr. J. A. Adcock (Leicester), Mr. 
and the Misses Marshall Ward (Nottingham), Mrs. Weaver (Clifton), . 
Mr, J. Barrett (Bristol), Mr. W. D. Hall (Liverpool), Mr. Herbert Newbold 
(Derby), Mr. E. J. Chadfield (Derby), and Mr. Edward Chadfield (Derby), 
hon. general secretary, and others. The Birmingham members of the 
Society were Dr. C. S. Heap, Mr. A. R. Gaul, Mus. Bac., Mr. Thomas, 
Mus, Bac:, Mr. S..S. Stratton, Mr. Haywood, Mr. John Pearce, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Abbott, Mrs. Mason, and Mrs. Oscar Pollack. 

The Birmingham and Midland Musical Guild, by way of welcoming 
the society in Birmingham, invited the members on Tuesday night, the 
4th, to a Conversazione at the Grand Hotel. The president of the Guild 
(Mr. Alfred J. Sutton) received the members. A very interesting concert 
of manuscript music composed by the members of the National Society 
and the Guild followed : the programme consisted of— 


Trio in C minor (E. H. Thorne), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
Messrs. E. H. Thorne, T. M. Abbott, and A. J. Priestley; Songs, “‘ Baby 
sleeps” and ‘I love him” (Alired J. Sutton), Mrs. Alfred J. Sutton, accom- 
panied by the composer; Solo Pianoforte, ‘* Nocturne” (kK. J. Breakspeare), 
Mr. E, J. Breakspeare ; Solo Pianoforte, Scherzo in D (C. Steibler Cook), Mr. 
Edward J. C Id ; Song, “A Soldier’s Vision” (Walter Stokes, Mus. Doc.), 
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Madame Oscar Pollack, accompanied by Mr. Oscar Pollack ; Quartet in E minor 
(Henry C. Banister), Messrs. T. M. Abbott, H. Newbold, H. T. Abbott, and 
J. A. Adcock. 


The actual conference was opened on Wednesday morning, the 5th, 
in the Council Chamber of the Council House, which the Mayor of 
Birmingham so kindly and so generously had placed at the disposal of 
the society. Dr. Henry Hiles, of Manchester, presided, and there was a 
large attendance of delegates ; besides those enumerated already, there 
were Mr. C. Lawrence (London) Mr. Gaskell (Swindon) Mr. Porter 
(Louth) Mr. Potter (Musselburgh) Mr. Plant, Mus. Bac. (Burton-on-Trent) 
Mr. J. P. Reeve (Birmingham), and some other local professors, who had 
been invited to the opening meeting. 

The Mayor (Alderman Martineau), in welcoming the delegates to 
Birmingham, said the society was a young one. It was only about four 
years old, and only one general meeting had been held. That meeting 
took place in London, and therefore the first provincial meeting was held 
in Birmingham. He did not know what had specially led them to visit 
Birmingham—whether it was, as he saw, that their numbers were not so 
great in Birmingham as they were in some towns, and consequently they 
thought it wasa good recruiting ground. Whether it was that they thought 
Birmingham had some musical reputation, or whether on the other hand, 
they thought there were considerable musical deficiencies in Birmingham, 
and they had come here in a missionary spirit, in any case he took their 
coming to Birmingham as a compliment to the town. Their profession 
was one of special interest to a large part of the community. There 
were many people who were under the deepest indebtedness to professional 
musicians. A large part of the community owed some of their happiest 
hours to the efforts of the professional musicians. They would find in 
organization the means of raising the tone of the profession, of promoting 
its interest, and of enabling it to take a higher social status than it could 
in any other way. As the representative of the community of Birming- 
ham, he tendered them not only the best wishes of that community for 
the success of their organization, but the heartiest welcome to the town of 
Birmingham. 

Dr. HILES acknowledged the hearty welcome of the Mayor and 
thanked him on behalf of the members of the society. He alluded to the 
work of the society, and said that the profession of music had been the 
last to seek organization. The disadvantage of their condition of 
isolation had long been felt by those who worked earnestly to advance 
the interests of the profession. Four years ago the society was formed in 
Lancashire, and although some of them were of opinion that, perhaps, 
the time had hardly arrived when any large measure of success could be 
obtained, they were proud to see that the measure of their success had 
exceeded the most ardent expectations of those immediately engaged in 
its birth, During the four years, the organization of the society had 
spread over the whole of England, and the reports of the various sections 
were very encouraging. 

The Hon. GENERAL SECRETARY (Mr. E. Chadfield) read the report 
of the council upon the progress and development of the society during 
the past year. The number of members had increased to 470. The 
council urged the whole of the members to make known and advocate 
the principles represented by the society, to lose no opportunity of 
making them known and understood, and their importance to the future 
welfare of the profession and musical art felt by those who were not yet 
thoroughly acquainted with the society and the broad and national 
character of its aims. 

The CHAIRMAN said the report chronicled their success. Many 

ople were asking when they were going to begin work. In reply to 
that he would say they had done a great deal in the past in the way of 
organization. In the discussions that would take place during the con- 
ference, he asked them to remember the primary sentiment which 
originated the association. The society sprang from a desire for greater 
sympathy and friendliness among the members who had devoted their 
lives to the advancement of the finest of the fine arts. They were the 
last to co-operate, but now they had co-operated for their. mutual 
advantage they found that musicians were by no means so difficult to 
work with as some people imagined. 

Dr. J. H. Gower (Trent College) then spoke of the result of a 
correspondence he had with the Music Teachers’ National Association 
of the United States, during a visit which he paid in the past year to the 
States. He proposed that the General Council be requested fo ascertain 
what steps can be taken to facilitate the interchange of ideas between the 
Teachers’ Association of America and the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Musicians, 

Mr. W. S. STRATTON (Birmingham) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried. 

Mr. ALFRED GILBERT (London) read a paper on “the objects of the 
society and its immediate work.” He said that the desire of the society 
was to regulate the practice of music as a profession, and to obtain by 
incorporation the legal right to maintain the position it assumed. Mr. 
Gilbert spoke at length on musical criticisms. He maintained that the 
society should enrol as members only those who were strictly professional 
musicians, thus making election to the society in itself a diploma and a 
guarantee. That should be its immediate work, but he hoped the time 








would come when the diploma of the chartered society of professional 
musicians would be more highly valued than any other musical distinc- 
tion, as being granted not to children in, or just out of, the nursery, but 
to trained musicians, and upon a principle altogether distinct from that 
of the universities which was based upon science rather than upon art. 
Dr. G. B. ARNOLD (Winchester), in-his remarkably humorous manner, 
made an excellent speech on the “ registration of the society.” He spoke 
of the antagonism of Sir George Grove, director of the Royal College 
of Music, to the application of the society to the Board of Trade for 
registration, and said the society was not of the kind presided over by 
Sir George Grove. Theirs was a national society embracing musicians 
from all parts of the kingdom, and they were amalgamated together in 
order that, as a society, they might have some weight in dealing with 
musical matters. They were musical men who could meet together and 
decide musical matters for themselves, without desiring that Sir George 
Grove should say for them what ought to be done in such matters. In 
London, people connected with the music profession were split up into 
cliques, and one school was fighting against another school. That should 
not be, and the National Society was anxious to do what it could for the 
sake of art, believing that it should be dealt with on a broad basis. Sir 
George Grove, however, had done what he could to prevent that, so the 
society had not been successful in obtaining registration. They — 
to the Board of Trade for a charter of registration ; the Board of Trade 
refused the application on the ground that the objects of the society, as 
expressed in the “memorandum of the association,” were of so extensive 
and almost national a character, and the position, at least at present, of 
the society and its operations so comparatively restricted, that the Board 
of Trade would not feel justified in approving the proposal, and, further, 
the Board were not prepared to accede to the very large scheme of 
examinations, including the issue of certificates of | evewemni Now, 
there were societies in London which had obtained registration and 
charters, such as the Tonic Sol-fa College, Tzinity College, the College 
of Organists, and others, why, therefore, should not the National Society 
of Professional Musicians have a charter? It seemed that the Board of 
Trade consulted with Sir George Grove in the matter, and he decided 
against the society. For that decision he deserved the reprobation 
of the society. Another application was made to the Board of 
Trade, but without success, and it seemed that the application was 
refused because three men had not joined the society. It was absurd 
to refuse the application simply because three men, friends of Sir George 
Grove, had not joined the society. Their standard must be of the highest 
kind if they were to do anything. It must be considered to be an honour 
to belong to the society, and then the popular influence would make itself 
felt. Dr. Arnold proposed “That this meeting views with indignation the 
conduct of the Board of Trade in referring to an irresponsible adviser, 
the application made by the National Society of Professional Musicians 
for legal registration after all the conditions prescribed by Parliament had 
been fulfilled.” Mr. E. Prout (London) seconded the resolution. Mr. 
S. S. Stratton (Birmingham) supported the resolution, and after a lengthy 
discussion in which Dr. Crow (Ripon), Mr. Argent (Liverpool), Mr. E. 


_ Chadfield (Derby). Mr. C. E. Stephens (London), Mr, A, Gilbert (London), 


Mr. Ferdinand Praeger (London), and the chairman took part, the 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

Musical Degrees formed the subject of a long discussion. The 
chairman, Dr. Hiles, submitted various resolutions bearing on the subject 
of examinations for the various musical degrees, which were carried by 
the assembly. . 

A concert given at the Grand Hotel, terminated the first day of the 
conference. The programme was entirely selected from manuscript 
compositions by members of the society. The programme was as 
follows. Wednesday, January 5, at 8 p.m. :— 

Trio in E minor (H. Houseley), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 
Allegretto, Finale (E minor)—Messrs. E. J. Chadfield, H. Newbould, and J. A. 
Adcock ; Song, ‘‘ Memories” (Charles Vincent, Mus. Doc.), Dr. Charles Vincent, 
accompanied by Mr. S. Midgeley; Romance (Alfred Alexander), for violin and piano- 
forte—Andante non troppo(F major)—Messrs. Herbert Newbould and Alexander ; 
Quartet in A major No. 15, (Ferdinand Praeger), for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Adagio, All (A major)—Messrs. T. M. Abbott, Newbould, 
H. T. Abbott, and Adcock; Sonata in E minor (C. S. Heap, Mus. Doc.), for 
pianoforte and violin—Scherzo, Presto (A minor), Finale, Allegro Maestoso 
(E major)—Dr. C. S. Heap and Mr. T. M. Abbott ; Song, ‘Ave Maria” 
(Samuel Reay), Mrs. Daglish, accompanied by the composer ; Solo Pianoforte, 
‘* Royal Procession March” Pe resend — ate Dr. nus rage H 
Quartet in Fs minor (Algernon ton), for pianoforte, violin, viola, an 
ensio Alles (F sharp minor)—Messrs. E. H. Thorne, T. M. Abbott, 
H. T. Abbott, and A. J. Priestley. 

Mr. George Riseley (Bristol), was unfortunately prevented through ill- 
health from attending the conference, and the chair on Thursday morning 
was taken by Mr. Ebenezer Prout. The paper on the agenda that morn- 
ing was on the advantages which would result to musical art in England, 
particularly with reference to orchestral music, from the establishment of 
provincial ——_ by Mr. George Riseley. ; t 

Mr. A. F. Smith, Mus. Bac. (Derby), substituted his “On 
aids to the advancement of Musical Art,” instead of the above paper. 


He said that the government grant for music in elementary schools 
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amounted annually to £147,156, and it seemed very remarkable that while 
this large sum was spent on elementary schools, only about £750 was 
spent by the State on the higher fields of musical education, viz. £500 to 
the Royal Academy of Music, and £250 to the Dublin Academy of 
‘Music. He did not consider the method of teaching and examination in 
these elementary schools satisfactory, and thought that at any rate the 
teaching by ear might be done away with, and all instructions given from 
notation of one kind or another, and that the £50,000 spent upon this 
branch could be well devoted to the formation of higher schools or 
colleges, provided that these institutions were not shackled by overmuch 
inspection. Mr. Smith moved that in the epinion of this conference it is 
advisable to establish independent music colleges in various large centres 
throughout the kingdom for the cultivation of music in all branches, par- 
ticularly as regards orchestral music, and that the general council is 
requested to forward this matter in every way possible. 

Mr. F, PRAEGER (London) in seconding the resolution, thought 
charity should, in the matter of musical education, be like the sun: it 
ought to extend to all alike. Up to a certain point they could not decide 
whether a person possessed musical genius or not, and several men who 
became eminent composers had given no evidence of special ability until 
late in life. In his own experience, too, he had often found that it took a 
long time to develop the signs of genius. 

A lengthy discussion then ensued in which Dr. Hicks (Manchester), 
Mr, Stephens (London), Dr. Arnold (Winchester), Dr. Crow (Ripon), and 
Mr. Stratton (Birmingham), took part. The motion was carried 
unanimously. 

Dr. CROw (Ripon) next moved “That since the teaching of singing 
without the use of notation has no artistic value, this conference protests 
against the expenditure of public money for this purpose.” 

Mr. STEPHENS seconded the motion, being of opinion that the 
present system of grants involves a wasteful expenditure of public money. 
The teaching which the system encouraged ended where it began. 

Several delegates expressed their opinions on the subject. 

Mr. STRATTON opposed the resolution, believing that to carry out the 
proposal it contained would do away in many schools, with what to the 
poor children who attended the schools was the only bit of light in their 
existence. In many schools, if they did not have singing by ear they 
would have no singing at all. He differed with those who said that 
singing by ear had no value. 

The resolution was then modified by the addition of a clause making 
an exception in the case of infant schools, and carried by a majority of 
17 votes. 

MR. STRATTON next spoke of “English Musical Compositions,” and 
of what the society might do in encouragement of the higher forms of 
musical composition, and said the society had a twofold duty to the pro- 
fession and to art. The profession, he contended, was the custodian of 
art, of which the amateur was the disciple and supporter, though in 
Birmingham it seemed as if the amateur not only knew more than the 
professor, but that it was his duty to guide the professor. [A similar 
opinion was expressed in an article, “The Progress of Music in Birm- 
ingham,” published in Zhe Musical World a few weeks ago.] 
Patronage of music in England had degenerated into a kind of toady- 
ism of the most objectionable character. They ought to have also as a 
society a catalogue of all British compositions of merit, much of the best 
of which had never been published, and with the consent of the council 
he was himself ready to undertake the work of preparing this catalogue. 
Their sectional meetings should be made the means of introducing new 
compositions by the members, and they should endeavour, by means of 
subscriptions, to secure the publication of works of merit by their fellow- 
members. He moved “ That the General Council take into consideration 
the compilation of a catalogue of music by English composers, reserving 
to themselves the power of excluding compositions of an inferior class.” 
Dr. H. Allison (Manchester) seconded the motion, and after some 
discussion, in which Dr. Hiles, Mr. Stephens, and others took part, the 
resolution was carried. 

On Thursday evening an invitation: concert was given at the Town 
Hall, which was largely attended. The following programme was per- 
formed, consisting of published works by the members of the society : 

Quartet in F major, Op. 18 (E. Prout, B.A.), for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
and violoncello- . moderato, F major; Andante con variazioni, D minor ; 
Tempo di Menuetto, F major; Finale, Allegro vivace, F major—Dr. C. S. Heap, 
Messrs. T. M. Abbott, C. Hayward, and J. A. Adcock ; Song, ‘* Winter” (C.S. 
Heap, Mus. Doc.), Mr. Frederick H. Dale, accompanied by the composer ; 
Solo Pianoforte, Nocturne in C, from ‘‘ Lyrics,” Set 1, and Tarantella, in A minor 
(Horton Allison, Mus. Doc.), Dr. Horton Allison ; Songs, ‘‘ A doubting Heart ” 
and ‘ Infant Slumbers ” (Henry Hiles, Mus, Doc.), Mrs. Mason accompanied 
the composer ; Romanza, from Sonata in F, for pianoforte and violoncello (Alfred 
Gilhert)--Andante expressivo, C major—Messrs. Alfred Gilbert and J. A, 
Adcock ; , ** Life’s Twilight ” (William H. Cummings), Dr. Charles Vincent, 
accompanied Mr. 9. ae: gf Vocal Duets, ‘‘ Echoes” and “ Do you ask 
what the Birds say” (F. H. Cowen), Misses Lily and Jessie Marshall-Ward, 
accompanied by Mr. F. Marshall-Ward ; Quartet, in G major Op. 21 (Charles E. 
Stephens, prize composition, Trin. Coll. London, 1879), for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello— Moderato, G major ; Scherzo, Allegro, D major ; 


Andante Sostenuto, G minor; Rondo, Allegretto, G major; Messrs. T. M. 


Abbott, Herbert Newbould, Charles Haywood, and J. A. Adcock ; Song, “ The 
Ferry Maiden” (A. R. Gaul, Mus. Bac.), Miss Jessie Marshall-Ward accompanied 
by the composer; Romance, violin and pianoforte (Ferdinand Praeger)— 
Moderato, F. major—Messrs. T. M. Abbott and Charles H. Fogg ; Song, ** Pour 
forth noble wine” (The Troubadour, A. C. Mackenzie), Mr. Frederick H. Dale, 
accompanied by Mr. J. Barrett ; Song, ‘‘The Lark and the Nightingale” (H. 
C. Banister), Mrs. Mason, accompanied by Dr. J. Henry Gower ; Duet Pianoforte, 
“Three English Dances ” (Algernon Ashton)—Allegro, Allegro Giocoso, Con 
allegrezza—Messrs. E. H. Thorne and Henry Smith. 

_ Mr. ARTHUR PAGE (Nottingham) was the chairman on Friday morn- 
ing, the third day of the Conference. 

The chairman opened the proceedings by reading a paper on “ Teach- 
ing, particularly with reference to the education of the ear.” He said that, 
having ventilated the question with many professional brethren, he was 
convinced that in this matter of educating the ear, as in a few other things, 
the old notations were altogether behind the sol-faists, and it was with the 
view of getting some system of ear-tests adopted among them as a neces- 
sary part of the musical training of all children that he gave prominence 
to it at that representative gathering of teachers. The ear had been 
described as the “road to the heart,” and by another great writer as the 
“wicket of the soul.” Mr. Page spoke at some length on the proper 
attention which should be given to ear-tests in the early stages of instruc- 
tion. In conclusion, the chairman moved “ That in the opinion of the 
conference, ear-tests form an indispensable part of the musical training 
of children.” Mr. Matthews seconded, and, after some discussion, the 
resolution was adopted. 

Mr. C. E. STEPHENS (London) came next with a paper on “The 
Teaching of Counterpoint,” in which he contended that in spite of the 
advance made in the art of music, the didactic writers on that part of the 
art termed counterpoint had not kept pace with the progress of music in 
other directions, and that even the most modern writers placed in their 
books restrictions altogether inapplicable to modern art. As a living art, 
music should not be fettered with dead rules. Moreover, he complained 
that the writers of these rules in counterpoint did not in their examples in 
composition themselves carry those rules into practice. A much more 
important form of counterpoint than that of the theorist who slavishly 
adhered to forms which were not applicable to modern art, was that of 
the composer, and the object of a society like this should be to carry 
counterpoint into the living art, which should be the aim of all study. In 
conclusion he moved :—“ That in the opinion of this meeting, rules of 
counterpoint applicable only to bygone-forms of art should be expunged 
from treatises of the present day, which should furthermore treat of the 
art in reference to actual composition.” 

Dr. HILES seconded the motion. 

Dr. SWINNERTON HEAP said he could not entirely support the views 
of Mr. Stephens, though he concurred in much that was said byhim. He 
could not agree with the suggested abolition of didactic writing. 

Mr. STEPHENS here said he did not aim at that. 

After some explanation, Dr. HEAP said he considered that it would 
be advisable to ask well-known authorities on counterpoint to confer as to 
the best form to be offered to musicians in the future. 

Dr. Crow, Mr. F. Praeger, and Dr. Hiles then spoke, and the reso- 
lution was carried by a large majority. 

Dr. HENRY FISHER (Blackpool) read the last paper of the conference, 
“On Technical Practice, its Use and Abuse.” A slight discussion 
followed, in which Mr, F. Praeger, Mr. Haywood, and Mr. Oscar 
Pollack took part. : este 

In the afternoon, Mr. C. E. STEPHENS took the chair, and in intro- 
ducing the business to be transacted by way of concluding the conference, 
remarked that the members would have cause to remember their visit to 
Birmingham on the present occasion. That visit would be a memorable 
event in the history of the society. 

Dr. HILES, in proposing that the next year’s conference should be 
held in London, expressed his appreciation of the efforts of the Mayor in 
according the society a welceme to Birmingham. 

Mr. PAGE seconded the motion. 

On the motion of Mr. BARRETT, seconded by Dr. Crow, the 3rd of 
January, 1888, was fixed for the opening day. Dr. Heap was elected to 
be chairman of the first day ; Dr. Hunt (Liverpool) and Mr. Cummings 
(London) were appointed chairmen for the second and third day 
respectively. : ‘ : 

In the evening the members of the National Society of Professional 
Musicians dined together at the Grand Hotel, under the presidency of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen, who came down from London on purpose. The Mayor 
was also present. 
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TUESDAY, 18. 
Herr Stavenhagen’s Pianoforte Recital ............... St. James’s Hall 3 
WEDNESDAY, I9. 
London Ballad Concert ......... Git. 1.8 weiitacmusietd Ott James's) fae 3 
“The Revenge ” and “ The Golden Legend ” ........-... ‘ Albert Hall 8 
THURSDAY, 20. 
London Symphony Concert ,....+.......s+00«+0 enensibth St. James’s Hall 8.30 
FRIDAY, 21. 
gs | Rp cs EPI POM UR Sy a neti St. James’s Hall 7.30 


LONDON. 

At the first Lendon Ballad Concert of the year, on Wednesday evening, 
Madame Valleria (in excellent voice and warmly applauded). Miss Mary 
Davies, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. 
Santley were amongst the vocalists. 

_, Cimmerian darkness of mystery is still surrounding the rehearsals of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera at the Savoy, and we do not propose to 
lift the veil of the sanctuary just yet Anticipatory impressions of 
Operatic music are never worth much, and only tend to impair the 
genuine result of a first night. We may, however, hint that the story of 
the new work is, as in most of Gilbert’s later productions, partly evolved 
from earlier germs, and we should not be surprised if frequenters of 
German Reed’s entertainment should be reminded of what they saw 
“ Ages Ago.” 

Amongst the A.R.A.’s recently elected was Mr. Alfred Gilbert, the 
son of the musician of that name, and a sculptor of very high promise. 

_ The first series of Mr. J. S. Curwen’s “Studies in Worship Music” 
is now out of print. The author is engaged upon a new edition, which, 
especially in the historical portion, will be considerably amplified. 

The Albert Hall Choral Society have done wisely in abandoning the 
performance of Dyorak’s Ludmila, which is a very dull work, and of sub- 
stituting for it a repetition of Sullivan’s The Golden Legend, which is a 
very interesting work, and a first performance (at the Albert Hall) of Mr. 
Stanford’s The Revenge, which is a little masterpiece. 

The 4th Annual Dinner of Trinity College, London, took place on 
Monday, Ioth ult., at the Holborn Restaurant. The meeting was both 
large and representative, and the event passed off with great success. 
The Warden (the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt) occupied the chair, and was 
supported by Professor Bradbury Turner, the Rev. R. Gwynne, Mr. J. A. 
Hammond, and Professor E. H. Turpin. Many eminent professors from 
all parts of the country were also present. 

A few notes must at this early period be found sufficient for a sketch 
of the musical prospects of the season, which promises to be even 
more than usually full in harmonies. - The London Symphony concerts 
are now resumed, and we have still to hear several compositions by 
English composers, amongst them Sullivan’s Tempest music, and Oliver 
King’s violin concerto, besides Goetz’s overture to Francesca da Rimint 
and Brahms’s pianoforte concerto in D minor (soloist, Mr. Max Pauer). 
—Joachim and Ondricek have yet ta be heard.—The next symphony 
concert is fixed for Thursday evening, the 2oth, and the series extends to 
Wednesday evening, March 16. 

The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society have substituted 7he Golden 
Legend and The Revenge, for St. Ludmila, on Wednesday next, the 19th. 
—Haydn’s Creation is announced for February 9, Rossini’s Messe 
Solennelle, for March 19, Berlioz’s Faust, for April 30, and The Messiah, 
for Ash Wednesday, February 23, and Good Friday, April 8. Besides 
this, Mr. Barnby will contribute a special musical celebration to the list of 
Jubilee festivities in a grand performance, closing the season in May. 

Messrs. Novello’s next oratorio concert is on Monday evening, 
February 1, when Spohr’s Calvary will be performed for the first time 
since 1852. Their fifth concert will consist of Cowen’s Sleeping Beauty, 
conducted by the composer, and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, con- 
ducted by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie. At the sixth and last of the series 
Gounod’s Mors et Vita will be given, Mr. Mackenzie conducting. 

The Crystal Palace band has longer holidays, which, when enquired 
into, means business, and point to a record of successful concerts in the 
north, where Mr. Manns has done so much to introduce, and afterwards 
to spread, the appreciation of orchestral music among the public. The 
Sydenham Saturday Concerts begin again on February 12 with Mackenzie’s 
Story of Sayid and Stanford's The Revenge. At other concerts of their 
season we are promised a new symphony by Mr. E. Prout, an orchestral 
scene, The Forest of Arden, by H. Gadsby, a serenade for orchestra 
by George J. Bennett, and Widor’s new Symphony. Herr Joachim, 
M. Stanislaus Bercewitz, Herr Heinrich Barth, and Madame Falk 
Mehlig are among the soloists to be heard in the latter part of the 











season. In June a great Jubilee celebration is promised, presumably not 
confined to the limits of the concert-room. The ode performed will be 
written for the occasion by Mr. J. Bennett, with music composed by Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society have on their list Z4jah (Jan. 21), 
Costa’s Elz, and Rossini’s Moses in Egypt. 

The Bach Choir promise selections from Schumann’s Genovefa and 
Berlioz’s Te Deum. 

Of the societies which are connected more exclusively with the spring 
and summer, and continue after the above-mentioned have closed their 
respective series, we have the Philharmonic, the most venerable of all, 
making a beginning in March, again under Sir Arthur Sullivan’s direc- 
tion. Orchestral works by Mr. Corder, Mr. Villiers Stanford, the con- 
ductor himself, M. Massenet, and M. Gounod, will probably be heard. 

The fortunes of the Richter Concerts, under new management, will be 
watched with interest. It is to be hoped that the concerts, beginning 
on April 25, will maintain the high level which we look for from them, 
and that beside the somewhat deep grooves made by the wheels of 
Beethoven’s and Wagner’s triumphal car, the traces of some less well 
known modern composers may be followed. 

Sefior Sarasate’s concerts, with orchestra, have been frequent enough 
in former years to be counted as one of our institutions. Mr, Cusins, as 
before, will conduct the band. 

The operatic season will comprise first, a series of Italian operas at 
Covent Garden under Mr. J. H. Mapleson’s management, to begin 
towards the end of March. Secondly, Messrs. Carl Rosa and Augustus 
Harris’s season of English opera at Drury Lane, opening May 2, and 
continuing for six weeks. Mr. Corder’s Nordisa will be the chief novelty, 
and the revivals of Lohengrin and Don Giovanni are promised. Thirdly, 
Signor Lago’s Italian opera season at Covent Garden may extend from 
the end of Mayinto June. No other certain news has come to hand, but 
there are rumours afloat concerning the adaptation of the Empire Theatre 
to operatic purposes, and in connection with the transplantation of 
Verdi’s Othello from Milan to London just as it stands. 

The Popular Concerts are resumed and will continue until April 4. 
It is said that Madame Schumann will come over from Frankfort if it 
should happen that an extra ‘“‘ Pop,” making the 1,0oooth in Messrs. 
Chappell’s annals, should be given. Herr Joachim is announced to play 
on February 21. 

The other numerous chamber concerts must have a separate notice in 
some future number. 


PROVINCIAL 


GLASGOW, Jan. 12.—The seventh Saturday Popular Concert of the 
Glasgow Choral Union took place in St. Andrew’s Halls on the 8th inst. 
The programme was comprised of Schumann’s Symphony No. 1 in B flat 
(Op. 38), Mendelssohn’s concert overture, “ Meerestille,” a romance 
from Rosamunde, of Schubert, Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” and Verdi’s 
“Spring” from Zhe Four Seasons. Fraulein Maria Schneider made 
her first appearance before a Glasgow audience, and she created a 
favourable impression by her rendering of Handel’s recit. and aria, 
“Lascia ch’io pianga,” Schumann’s “ Die Lotosblume,” and “ Haiden 
Réslein,” by Schubert, for which she was encored. Also at this concert 
Mr. John F. Dunn made his appearance, and received an immense 
ovation for his performance in Spohr’s concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
No. 8.—At the concert given last evening Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
was performed, and, among others, Berlioz’s overture, “ The Corsair.” 
Miss Fanny Davies was the solo pianist in Schumann’s concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra. Fraulein Schneider was again the vocalist. 
Mr. August Manns conducted both concerts. 


HOVINGHAM, YORKS.—An extremely interesting and successful per- 
formance of the Messiah took place on the 5th inst. in the Riding School 
attached to Hovingham Hall. The members of the Hovingham Choral 
Union, who were thoroughly familiar with their parts in the choruses, and 
acquitted themselves admirably throughout, had the great advantage of 
being accompanied by a capital string band, under the able direction of 
the Rev. Canon Hudson. The important obbligato to “ The trumpet shall 
sound” was played on the cornet, and the remainder of the wind parts 
were represented on the harmonium by Dr. Naylor, of Scarborough. 
Among the solcists the chief meed of praise must be awarded to the 
ladies. At the hands of Miss Manisty the soprano music received an in- 
terpretation which left little to be desired. The group of recitatives which 
follow the Pastoral symphony were sung with remarkable power and feel- 
ing, and the difficult avza d’agilita, “ Rejoice greatly,” was rendered accu- 
rately and with great skill. The singer was not less successful in the 
other soprano songs. Miss Mary Morgan, one of the most promising of 
young contralto singers, made a most favourable impression, and con- 
tributed in no small degree to the success of the performance. Messrs. 
Acott, McCall, and Chariesworth, members of the choir of York Minster, 
sang the soios for male voices in a creditable manner. 
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LEEDS.— The third of the Leeds Popular Concerts took place on the 
5th inst., the artists being M. Franz Rummel, Miss Emily Shinner, Mr. 
Charles Ould, and Miss Eleanor Rees. The programme included 
Brahms’s Trio in B major, Op. 8, and Schubert’s Rondo in B minor, Op. 
70, for piano and violin. Miss Shinner, who was warmly welcomed, 
played as her solo two Spanish dances by Sarasate, displaying great 
technical mastery over her instrument with much grace and purity of tone. 
M. Rummel played Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, and, in the second 
part, Chopin’s Ballade, Op. 52, and Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2. 
This is his second appearance in Leeds, and he fully maintained the 
reputation he had previously made for great delicacy of touch, combined 
with power and execution. Mr. Ould’s solo, consisting of a Romance 
and Tarantella by Goltermann, gave him an opportunity of displaying 
his usual care anc good taste. Miss Rees’s fine contralto voice showed to 
great advantage in the large hall.--The Bradford Subscription Concert, 
on the 7th, presented an excellent programme. It contained the Egmont 
overture, selections from Parsifal and Die Walkiire, Dvorak’s Symphony 
in D,{Berlioz’s overture, Les Francs Juges, Saint-Saéns’s ballet music from 
Henry VIII, and songs by Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, Hiller, Schumann, 
Mozart, sung by Mdlle. Schneider. Mr. Charles Hallé conducted his 
fine orchestra with his wonted power.—Descending to the smaller con- 
certs, mention must be made of Mr. Lane’s Saturday Popular Concerts. 
The programme was of the ballad type, and calculated to please those 
for whom these concetrs are intended—Mr. F. Dawson’s last ballad 
concert was given to an almost empty house. The programme was 
varied—from a song entitled “Inthe chimney corner” to Mendelssohn’s 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso. Mr. Dawson’s pianoforte playing was 
appreciated.—The borough organist gave his usual recital on Saturday.— 
At Mr. Sewell’s Saturday Concerts, at St. George’s Hall, Bradford, a 
good programme was provided, including the Zannhduser overture and 
extracts from Lohengrin. Mdlle. Bolinbroke was the vocalist, and Mdlle. 
P. Ellice the pianist. Some well-known glees and part-songs for men’s 
voices made up the programme.—At Mr. E. Haddock’s Fifth Musical 
evening, Messrs. Max Pauer and W. W. Cook appeared as pianists. The 
latter is a youth who was lately a choirster in the parish church ot Leeds, 
but now a student of the Royal College of Music. He has a sympathetic 
touch, and his future seems hopeful. 


FOREIGN, 


BERLIN, January 7.—The opening of the Royal Opera House with 
Fidelio was an event of great interest to the musical world of Berlin. 
Herr Deppe, the new conductor for classic and romantic opera, and 
Graf Hochberg, who was responsible for his appointment, were both as it 
were on their trial. The performance of January 4 was, on the whole, a 
successful one, and reflected credit on Herr Deppe. The orchestral 
playing was careful, and in the accompaniments to the vocalists a 
marked improvement was discoverable. The ensemble singing also 
showed more accuracy than Berlin has lately been accustomed to. But 
there is still much room for improvement in the Fide/zo representation, 
both on the stage and in the band. The chorus and solo singers should 
be induced to sing to one another and not to the audience. Frau 
Sachse-Hofmeister, though she looks and sings well in the title rd/z, is 
not a poetical Fidelio ; Herren Rothmihl and Liban were excellent as 
Florestan and Jacquino, no less successful was the Marzelline of 
Fraulein Leisinger. On the whole Herr Deppe may be congratulated 
on his assumption of the conductorship at the opera. Less fortunate 
was his first evening’s conductorship of a symphony concert. The 
playing of the Royal orchestra at their Symphony Soirée on January 
2nd, was by no means as excellent as it should have been, the empi were 
dealt with in a random fashion, an Allegro non troppo appeared as a 
presto, and in fact all chrough Schubert’s wonderful C major symphony 
the pace of each movement was hurried ; the unsteadiness of the band 
and the coarseness of the rendering are also to be attributed to Herr 
Deppe’s incompetence, and, to crown the bad effect, the conductor’s voice 
conveying his wishes for a diminuendo or pianissimo by a sharp hissing 
sound was very disturbing, and so irritated the already dissatisfied 
audience that they manifested their displeasure by hisses at the end. It 
should be mentioned that a work new to Berlin was brought forward at 
this concert, namely Raff's Jubilee Overture: The principal theme is 
grounded on the national air “Heil Dir im Siegerkranz,” with which 
pianissimo, by the strings, the overture opens at once. The harmonies 
are beautiful, and the theme is worked out in an interesting way.—On the 
3rd .Fraulein Emma Grosscurth, the pianist, gave a successful concert 
with the co-operation of the Meyder orchestra conducted by Herr Xaver 
Scharwenka.—Miss Geraldine Morgan, a pupil of Joachim, was heard 
the same evening at the Vocal Academy Rooms; her violin playing was 
highly meritorious, and won great applause. Herr Joachim himself 
directed the Philharmonic orchestra.—The Berlin Wagner Society have 
arranged a concert performance of the Rheingold, to be held at the 
Philharmonic, under Herr Klindworth’s direction. 

The season of Italian Opera at Monte Carlo has opened with a 
brilliant representation of Aida, with Madame Fidés Devries in the title- 
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réle, Madame Mazzoli-Orsini in that of Anneris, and M. M. Vergnet and 
Maurice Devriés. 

A concert of Herrmann Goetz’s music has been held at Zurich, on the 
oth anniversary of the composer’s death, which took place at Hottingen, 
near Zurich. in 1876. The programme included Mime (chorus and 
orchestra), the B major pianforte concerto, a scene out of the unpublished 
opera Francesca da Rimini, etc. 

Mr. Frederick Lamond has been playing in Dresden, and has met 
with extraordinary success, critics and public being unanimous in their 
admiration of his skill and talent. t 

The comic opera, by Cornelius, 7he Barber of Bagdad, has established 
itself in the favour of the Hamburg public. It will shortly be performed 
in Cologne, and is expected to succeed by reason of its real merit—which 
no more recent comic operas have attainéd—and with the help of Herr 
Emil Goetze’s fine singing. A pianoforte score of The Barber of Bagdad 
has been arrrnged by Oskar Schwalm, with the alterations made by the 
conductors, Mottl and Levi. It is published by Kahnt in Leipzig. _ 

BRUSSELS.—The season at the Théatre de la Monnaie will continue 
with Sigurd, Offenbach’s Contes a’ Hoffman, Poise’s L'Amour médecin, 
La Valkyrie (to assure the success of which M. Lapissida has undertaken 
the study of the model performance at Dresden), Ponchielli’s Za Gioconda 
and Bizet’s Pécheurs de Peries.—At the Moliére, Daudet’s L’Ar/ésienne, 
with Bizet’s music, has been given with an excellent cast, and under the 
most favourable conditions. 

A society of musical amateurs has been formed at Lidge, under the 
presidency of the Comtesse de Mercy-Argenteau, and calling itself the 
“ Cercle Musical russe.” It has for its object the cultivation of Russian 
music, and periodical performances of more or less important works, 
vocal and instrumental, will be given in public. 

PaRIs, January 11.—Paésde at the Opera is pursuing its successful 
career, although last week on account of the bad weather two of the 
principal performers, viz. Madame Krauss and M. Lassalle, could not 
sing and had to be replaced by two doudlures (understudies) —-Last 
Sunday we had three excellent concerts. At the Conservatoire the new 
symphony by Saint-Saéns, of which the Philharmonic Society of London 
had the Jrimeur last summer, came out for the first time, and was very 
splendidly given and received.— Lamoureux gave a beautiful performance 
of Beethoven’s symphony in A, and besides a little novelty in the shape 
of an Adagio for violoncello by Bargiel.—At Colonne’s we had an 
excellent rendering of Beethoven’s Pastorale, and of Meyerbeer’s overture 
to Struensee. Rubinstein’s overture to Dimitri Donskoi was played for 
the first time, and received with much applause ; but the crowded house 
was raised to unusual enthusiasm after the splendid performance . of 
Paganni’s Moto perpetuo, played by all the first violins of M. Colonne’s 
well-trained orchestra.—Joachim will give his three Chamber Choir 
Concerts with his quatuor from Berlin, between the 21st and 28th inst, 
and Mlle. Kleeberg announces an Orchestral Concert, under Lamoureux’s 
direction, on February 10.—Joseph Wieniawsky is expected in February, 
and Sarasate intends giving three orchestral concerts in March. 

NEw YoRK.—The first of the Seidl Symphony Concerts took place on 
Dec. 23, at Steinway Hall, and attracted much attention, as opening a new 

channel of musical enjoyment. Three of the representative great 
composers of the world were represented in the orchestral part of the 
programme—Liszt, Wagner and Beethoven, the first by his “ Mazeppa,” 
symphonic poem, and a pianoforte concerto ; the second by extracts from 
Siegfried ; and the last by the Seventh Symphony. The soloists were 
Herr Niemann, the tenor, and Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, a pianist new to 
our audiences.—[Freund’s Music and Drama.] 
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SECURE DIRECTION TAGS. 


Strong and Cheap. 








They bear ROUGH USAGE and EXPOSURE to WET 
WEATHER far better than Linen Labels. Can be had 
in any size. 
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Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any ro 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 

pianoforte student.” ; 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. e heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” , 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book or earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
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